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Summary of Findings 
and Overview of the Study 



The California Staff Development Policy Study was initiated by the legislature and 
governor in response to n steady escalation in the number and costs of staff developinent 
programs. Results of the study will be used to assess the possibilities and limitations of 
staff development as an instrument of state and local policy intended to improve the quality 
of -classroom teaching an J learning. 

For purposes of this study, staff development is defined as 

...any activity tfiat is intended partly or primarily to prepare paid 
staff members for improved performance in present or future roles 
in die school district... The term staff member is limited in scope 
[to include] all certificated personnel and teachers* aides. 

The study was designed to aid policy makers by answering four basic questions: 

1. What is the total Califorrua taxpayer investment in staff development and what forms 
do the investments take? 

2. How are staff devel(q)ment activities administered, organized, delivered, and evaluated; 
and by what approaches do these activities achieve their goals? 

3. How do teachers cud administrators judge the quality and effectiveness of the staff 
development activities in which they participate? 

4. What policy and program options might tiie state pursue in order to improve the 
classroom benefit associated with staff develq>ment? 



OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 

pjresumably, staff development affects students* current learning and future 
opportiwties by contributing to teachers* 

• up-to-date knowledge of curriculum content 

• range of teaching methods 
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• abiUQr to diagnose student learning and evaluate student progress 

• commitment to and enthusiasm fyr teaching 

• rhility to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of their own teaching 

Similarly* staff development may affect students* learning by contributing to 
(kimimstratars' 



ability to plan and organize staff development ccxisistent with schoolwide goals and 
problems 



• ability to organize adequate support for the daily work of teaching 

• ability to evaluate teaching 



Sources of Data 

Four main data sources form die basis of this report: 

LDescriptioncfLocal Patterns qfStqff Development. Theheanofthesnidy isa 
description of k)cai policies and practices of staff devekspment, derived from a scientifically 
selected sample of 30 districts. The sample districts rang» in enroUment fiom less dian 400 
students to more than S0»000 and from large uifoan districts to rural districts remote firom 
sources ofpn>fiessionaldevek)pment activity. Data wot cdlected cm more dian 800 
discrete staff devek)pment activities and on Ae responsibilities of district- ani school-level 
staff development leaden. Ht>urs of interview time were togged with 280 district staff 
devetopers and nearly 100 principals. Extensive telqihooe interviews were completed widi 
over 460 teachers in the 30 districts. In addition to the data collected from the 3(Ki:strict 
probability sample* tiie stady also obtained interviews and nuiterials from district 
administrators, die adntinistrators, and teachers in Los Angles and San Diego. 

2.Teacher and Administrator Surveys. Individual teachers and administrators 
contributed tiieir views of die content, fimnat, and value of various staff devek)pment 
opportunities. Altogether, more dum 1300 school professionals provided tfieir views of 
die current array of staff devetopment opdcHis. Mail surveys were conducted of teachers 
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(N«749) and administrators (Nsll7), supplemented where appropriate by examples 
provided the teachers interviewed by telephone (N«460). 

S.Swrety of Districts and CounAes. Districts and schools are both providers and 
consumers of staff development services. A statewide survey of all districts and counties 
elicited information about program and ]t^!icy choices, fiindi^ This 
survey completed the broad picture of how staff development resources are u sed and 
ensured that all districts would have an opportunity to contribute to the study's findings. 
The district survey was completed by 26S of the state's 1,026 districts (26%) and by 30 of 
the state's 58 counties (52%). Enrollroents in >Jie 265 districts ranged from less than 10 to 
Los Angeles's enrollmem of more than 600,(X)0. The respond! , counties ranged from the 
largest urban to the most isolated rural counties. Survey data from district and site 
administrators were used to describe local levels of confidence in specific staff development 
agencies and types of staff development leadership. 

4. State-Levd Program Descriptions and Program Evaluations. Documents 
supplied by the State Department of Edu.itior. provided the legislative authorization, 
propram regulations, prog'^am history, and current stams of more tiian 20 state-funded or 
state-administered federal prpgiams. The inventory included programs specifically ntended 
for staff development, as well as categorical programs or graeral school improvement 
programs for which staff development was one component. 



Limitations of the Study 

The California Staff Development Policy Study is a descriptive inventory of the 
policy and program choices reflected in local staff development, based on detailed, 
coQq)rehensive program ai/ 'X)st data on actual staff development activities. It is not an 
evaluation, nor is it designed to trace the impact of staff development initiatives into tk^ 
classroom. 

However, the study approaches tiie issue cf "effectiveness" in two oblique ways. 
First, it draws iqxH) consumers' own q)praisals ctf staff development, collected as part of 
this shidy. Although self*repOft data tc^- an inadequate guarantor of effectiveness, they do 
assist in distinguishing those approaches fDr which support is strongly estaUished from 
those for which teachers and administrators reserve their strongest criticism. 

SeccHid, die study estimates probable effectiveness by q>praising common Jocal 
configurations against a standard established by the available researdi literature in s:aff 
development some approache&tSudi as skill training, the research record is 
reasonably infomiative. ¥ot other approaches, such u regional service centers, mentors. 
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Staff development in California 



or direct monetary subsidies of teachers, there is less guidance in the research literature. 
Farther, there ^mply is no established body of staff developmen: rtsj^BTch that connects 
staff development models with student outcomes. At best, judgments of effectiveness can 
be made on the basis of whetlKV a program affects die intennediate objectives of enhanced 
knowledge, skill, committnent, and ^>parent classroom practice among teachers. 



MAIN CONCLUSIONS 

This year-long examination of staff development in California yiekls eight main 
conclusions. This summary of conclusions and die text tiiat follows employ the logic and 
language of investment. In doing so, it is inqxvtant to acknowledge that any dollar spent 
on staff development is a dollar not spent on odier educational puiposes, including 
instructim. However, die investment (mentation also permits policy makers to take a 
future-cmeited view toward die value of current staff development It positions diem to 
address the problem of return on investment and to judge staff development resources by 
dieirpiospec. ^ordenionstrated ability) to improve the capadties and commitnients of 
California's educators. 

Finding #i. Suff development programs and services for teachers and administrators 
consume (^proximately 1.8 percent cf California's education fimding, a total of $366 
million during a one-year period. 

• Taxpayers* contribution to the '^direct costs** of staff development programs and 
services consists of five parts: (l)^?proxin^tdy $88 million in state funds 
appropriated specifically for staff development, (2) an estimated $34 millicm for 
staff development linked to odier state categorical aid programs, (3) an es^ nated 
$34 million for staff developaaent associated with federal categorical aid programs 
administered by die state, (4) ^^proximately $70 million in the costs of public 
university graduate instniction not covered by student fees, and (5) i^proximately 
$140 million in aUocations from tocal district and county general fiind budgets. 

• The average annual ''direct** expenditure for k)cal staff development activities 
(excluding university courses) is approximately $1,360 per teacher and $1,800 per 
administrator. (When the tasqmyer subskly for graduate-level university instruction 
is included, die total average investment per certificated employee is slighdy over 
$1,700). Of die total investment in teachers, 90 percent ($1,229) is controlled at 
die district level. Ofdiat amount, $912 or 70 percent of die non*universitytt>tal 
consists of axmetary outlay in support of programs, llie reni^^ 

calculated to represent reallocated instructional time. 
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• Public dollars spent directly on staff develq)ment activities at the district level 
amount to $912 per teacher. An average of $430 per teacher supports teachers* 
paiticipation by paying for substitutes, stipends, facilities, materials, and travel. 
The salaries of distria specialists who plan and lead staff development services 
account for about $400 per teacher. Extemal consultants and presenters account for 
an additional $82 per teacher. 

• Govemnnental spending cm staff development is supplemented by participants* 
private contributions of time and money. For every dollar that districts spend on 
staff development activities, participants contribute another 60 cents in 
uncompensated time. 

• The largest share of staff development programs and services is managed directly 
by districts and schools throu^ tht local administration of state categorical 
programs, policies governing release time of teachers and other conditions of 
professional development, and collectively bargained agreements regarding teacher 
salary advances. 

• The current direct public in^/estment in teachers' and administrators' professional 
develqnnent appears to be a modest one by private sector corporate standards. 
While coDoprehensive data are not available on corporate staff development, 
examples provided informaUy suggest that it is not uncomnKMi for corporations to 
invest nx>re than $1 ,S00-$2,000 per year on staff with professional or managerial 
respcxisibilities. 

Finding ^2. The future financial obligation for salary ady^ances that teachers accrue as a 
result of advanced university courses or salary credits awarded by the district is taxpayers' 
largest investment in stqff development. 

• The bulk of taxpayer investment in teachers* professional development— nearly 
$600 million during a one-year period— -is in the form of future salary obligations 
made to teachers who accrue credits by enrolling in university course woric or by 
attending district-spcmsored activities outside the salaried workday. When future 
salary increments are added to current ''direct costs," monetary and nonmonetary 
e)q)enditures, die total ta3q)ayer investment exceeds four percent of total education 
funding and i^proaches $1 billion per year. 

• Linking cratinuing education to salary advances by the use of uniform salary 
schedules is a widespread feature of American school governance. In California, 
tiie present value to a teacher of future salary increments resulting from an 
additional semester unit is q)proximately $1,400; die average annual increnaent 
received by an individual teacher is $84 per unit Ijocal policy makers exen ccxitrol 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIA 



over Has expenditure insofar as they establish criteria and pnxedures to regulate the 
award of credits that teachers i^ly tL>ward salary increases. 

Finding #5. Caltfornia Kochers and administrators demonstrate a firm commitment to 
improving their own knowledge and practice. 

• For every dollar spent by districts and schools direcdy on fcmnal staff development 
activities, individual teachers personally contribute 60 cents in volunteer time, with 
no present or future finaixnal conq>ensation. 

• Despite the relative absence of extrinsic incentives or rewards for improving 
professional perfonnance, die vast majcmty d teachers desire more, not less, staff 
develoixnent oppominit^es. They list "access to new ideas" as their number Mie 
motivation far attending cmferences or workshops. 

• Among teacliers, consistent supporters <rf staff development activities ouoiumber 
consistent critics six to one. The consistent suppcffters are more likely to be 
enq>loyed in schools that make professional developnoent an accepted pan of daily 
work, schools in which teachers and adrmnistrators together play a major role in 
deciding, planning, arranging, or leading staff development 

Finding M. Local school district capacity to organize and deliver staff development has 
grown steadily. 

• District administrators and staff developers display considerable sophistication 
about die preferred design of staff development activities. They favor activities 
closely linked to major district or school priorities, measured in days, not hours, 
widi an appropriate combination of content and meuiOds and accompanied by 
classroom-based consultatioi. 

• Compared to die involvement, influence, and sophisticatim of central office 
pcrscmnel, teachers have remained relatively uninvolved, uninfluential, and 
unsophisticated about options for professiraial development purpose, content, and 
tmo. Less dian 10 percent of all participant hours in staff development activity is a 
direct result of teachers' planning and leadership. 

• Staff development U a relatively cenoalized activity within medium-sized and large 
districts, planned and delivered by district specialists, administrators, and external 
presenters or consultants. At the local level, the largest expenditure for staff 
development programs is "leader time**— the salary cost of die speci^Jists and 
administratcrs h4)o plan and lead staff development activities. 
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• In die absence of any con^hensive and cost-effective strategy for overcoming 
problems of distance, teachers and administrators in the state's vast rural axtas 
enjoy fewer professional development oppofoinities than tfieir counterpans who 
have easier geographic access to staff development providers. 

• Notewordiy examples of staff development exist in districts, county of^ces of 
education, and universities. The main features of these programs can be identifled 
and thus might be supported cm a larger scale. 



Finding US. Selected staff development activities have sound prospects for favorably 
ir^uencing classroom performance and the overall quality of school programs. On the 
whole, however, the current array of stcff development activities and incentives is unlikely 
to yield substantial change in the thinking or performance qf California's classroom 
teachers. 

• Teachers describe worthwhile staff development in terms that art oxisistent with 
prior research: dfective staff development is closely tied to current instructional 
assignments and circumstances and permits intensive study by pursuing one or two 
key topics over a period of weeks or months. 



• Despite the knowledge, intentions, and preferences of most district staff 
developers^ relatively few staff development activities are linked to a well 
established school support system, and relatively few teachers believe they are 
accountable for using (or at least testing) what they leam. Intellectual content is 
often thin. 

• Oassroom and school reinforcement, or follow-up, q)pean to be effective in 
ensuring that staff development translates to classroom effectiveness, but it occurs 
infrequently. Few teachers Oess than 10 percent) devoted 50 or more hours to 
follow-up firom staff developoaent in a (xie-year period, but those few teachers 
were four times more likely torqxsrt large classroom effects than were teachers 
who devoted less than 10 hours to follow-up. 

• The quality of staff development is cmstrained by the sheer number (rf demands on 
teachers* time. When the salaried workday and work year provide teachers with 
relatively little out-of*classroom time, teachers* opportunities for imxluctive staff 
development dwindle and their commitments to professional imp iu vem ent are 
compromised. 
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development dwindle and their commitments to professional inqxrovement are 
compromised. 

Finding it6. Caltfomia's stqff development resources are deployed in ways that generally 
reinforce existing patterns cf teaching, conventional structures of schools, and long- 
standing traditions of the teaching occupation. 

• Staff development is largely maricet driven; diat is, it consists of a lengthy menu of 
discrete Offerings available on a sign-up basis to individual teachers who '^receive" 
information or materials fiom paid presenters. The training "industry" has 
dominated local district c(xicq)ti(ms of staff development, and xdosx professional 
development opportunities take the form of sldlls-oriented or materials-oriented 
woii^shops. 

• Staff development does little to alter the isolated and isolating charact^ of 
classroom teaching or to engage teachers themselves in an intellectually rigcrous 
examination erf curriculum and teaching methods. It occurs on periphery of 
school and classroom life, a situation exacert>ated and peipetuated by funding 
patterns, by a marketplace glutted with short-temi skill training, and by a daily and 
yeariy schedule that squeezes staff development into widely separated days or 
hours. 

« Individual exanq)les confimi that staff development can be structured to support a 
moie professionalized teaching force and to support schools diat inqnove steadily. 
Nonetheless, Ae study revealed few intensive, kmg-terai involvements planned and 
carried out by groups of teachers with common instnicdonal assignments, using 
resources under tfieir own control. A few aggressive atienpts to pariay the mentor 
role into a faculty kadersb^ position, or to exploit leadership ndes already in place 
(depaitment chairs, for example) were found. However, teachers were i^arely 
involved in shaping the content and form of staff development a involved in 
evaluating its inq>act 

• Selected state initiatives are consistent with forces of professicMialization in 
teaching. Tlie Mentor Teacher Program has evdved steadily; mentors are far less 
likdy to q)end dieir tinie developing cuiriculum on their own a^ 

woric directly widi other teachers. In conception, die C&ir5rw>mreacAer 
Instructional Improvement Program rewarded teacher initiative and required a plan 
tfiatwoukl yield benefit in die classroooL Tt^CdWritingProjectYms 
dcmonstrued tiutt a teacher-driven model of professional development, built on 
univenity-school ooUabonuion and fixed fimdy on student learning, can be both 
effective and efificient 1Y» Cdffornia School Leadership Academy w 
devek)pments in school research, witii its vivid descriptions of effective school 
leadership, and by die inq>lementation demands astwiatcd with state refomis 
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(especially the Model CurriculuxD Standanls). These state-sponsored programs are 
in various states of maturity. Each has its favorable feamres and each has its flaws. 
Each is premised on assumptions that deserve — and often elicit— <liscussion and 
debate* At a group, however, diey exemplify the state's attenq>t to develop or 
support staff devdqpment that advances the professionalizatim of teaching and of 
the school as an institution. 

Finding W7. Caltforma's stqff development actiyities are largely unevaluased. 

• Staff develq>ment activities are evaluated regulariy on a sessicm-by-session basis 
diat assists miners in refining their activities; tiie most extensive evaluation dfforts 
are intended to unprowt discrete staff develq)ment activities. 

• Staff development is rarely evaluated for the importance or coherence of its overall 
program goals, for the relationship between staff developnoent goals and other 
school improvement goals, or for die match between goals and strategies (ends and 
means). (There are instructive receptions to this rule, such as the evaluation 
portfolio assembled by die California Writing Project and die two-year evaluation of 
district professional development assembled by one California district.) 

• The ccxiscquences of staff development are almost never tested at die classroom 
kvel. Program evaluations are dominated by user participation rates and other 
process measures; summative measures of classroom effectiveness are fewer and 
methodologically weaker. 

• The impact of some of the most innovative, potentially promising, and costiy state- 
funded initiatives, such as die Mentor Teacher Program, is largely unknown. 
Resources for program evaluation are rarely sufficient to gauge progress in program 
development or to assess die naerit of particular strategies as they mature. 



• Staff development is generally disconnected from personnel evaluation. Teachers 
and district administrators advocate rediinking this airangement 

Finding US. The slate annually appropriates stcff development funds for teachers, schools, 
districts, counties, and universities, but it lades a comprehensive or consistent policy 
orientation toward staff devebpment or toward instituAons that provide it. 

• State-supported staff devetopment is an activity in die lervioe of otfier 
purposes. In prindple, staff devek)pnient provides the content 
pedagogical drill essential for cuiricular or instructional reforais. It enhances 
teachers* success with die state's diverse student population. It enriches die supply 
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pedagogical skill essential for cuiricular cr instructional lefonns. It enhances 
teachers' success with the state's diverse student population. It enriches the supply 
of rewards and incentives diat influence teachers' long-tenn conomitment to 
teaching. It enables schods to tackle more demanding school improvement 
agendas. That is, it serves multiple goals* 

Despite the multqilicity of staff development purposes evident in the ii^ntory of 
state-fimded programs, theit appeals to be no clear view of the lelati 
between any one purpose and the institution(s) best equipped to pursue it. The 
proportion of funds allocated to teachers, schools, districts, counties or regional 
agencies, and universities reflects a combinatim of deliberate strategy and historical 
accident 



The growth in state-supported staff develc^noent activity has been accompanied by 
a proliferation of new agencies, outside the mainstream institutions. The rise 6i 
new staff development providen (mosdy regional services housed in county 
education offices) contrasts with the relative lack of change in basic structures for 
organizing teachers* or administrators' work and their preparation for that work. 
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The state's interest in the quality of teachers and adnunistrators is expressed in three 
ways. First, the sttie regulates membership in tfie teaching profession and in the 
administFBtive ranks duou^ certific^iion requirements and, following cerdficadon, through 
policies governing job security (tenure) or personnel evaluadcm. Second, the state 
establishes oUigadons for ccmtinuing education and supplies funds foa activities that satisfy 
those obligations; the professional growth requirement, specially designated staff 
development funds, and the genend fund apporti^unent to districts all provide incentives 
and support for continuing education. Finally, tfie state supports recruitment and retention 
of capable educators to die extent that it assists districts to establish coixq)etitive salary 
schedules, attractive working conditions, and career options widiin educaticm. 

In the discussion tfuu foUows, we examine policy issues and alternatives related to 
the second of die state's three strate^es for affecting the quality of teaching and learning: 
fonnal support for staff develq)menL The underlying diesis is diat Califomians should 
view education staff development as an imponznt investment in human resources which, if 
pursued in a systematic, sustained, coherent manner, could return long-run benefits to 
students and the state generally. 

Human resources devek^ment policy has at least two purposes, bodi of which are 
directed at increasing indivulual and organizational productivity. One is to enhance the 
knowledge, skills, and motivation of individual emplc^ees. The odier is to ensure that 
emplc^ees are knowledgeaUe about and committed to the goals of die organization in 
which diey work* Such purposes cannot be fully satisfied by die hiring process, no matter 
how well prepared die candidates. Further, diese purposes cannot be achieved by one-time 
"'fixes.'* Where diey exist in education and industry, human resource development plans 
reflect die need for continued, systemic, coherent attenticm to bodi die training needs of 
individual employees and die employing organization. 



THE EVOLUTION OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT AS A STATE CONCERN 

Staff development in education formerly rested almost exclusively widi individual 
educators and die local districts diat employed dienL Today, it is increasingly a matter for 
state-level conskleration. 

IMcr to die advent of large-scale federally sponsoied categorical aid progFuns in die 
mid 1960s, Utde was heard about forrnalprognmois of staff devdopi^ A 
sweqnng national canipaign of incluskm initiated in die mid 1960s rendered readier 
retraining a high priority. Low income, n(m-English-q)eaking, handici4)ped, and migrant 
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Students were now being brought under the mande of public schods, and many teachers 
were inexperienced in instructing such youngsters. Additionally, court-ordered and 
voluntaiy racial desegregati(m programs in thousands of school districts underscored the 
necessity of exposing teachers to new ideas about instruction and insists about cultures 
odter than their own. Federal programs recognized training deficiencies among teachers, 
and local school districts began to take advantage of federal funds to offer dieir teaching 
staff added preparation. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s, local school districts gradually assumed the 
major respoi.^bility for providing staff development services. The absence of a statewide 
human resources development strategy was not paiticulariy troublesome because education 
had not yet assumed intense statewide significance. Overhipping responsibility for 
inservice education among public and private universities, county offices of education, 
local schocd districts, and private-sector entrepreneurs was sinqdy a fact Enabling 
individual teachers to select fiom a matket-driven menu of inservice course offerin gs was a 
natural outgrowdi of die varied categorical prognuns. Wiih the development of collective 
bargaining, sabuy schedule credit for added numbers of courses and district inservice 
preparation progruns became a fixed point of reference in the constellation <rf kx;al district 
collective bogaining activities. 

The context for much of tiir> local decision making has now changed. On many 
importara dimensions, Catifornia now has a state system of public schooling. Judicial 
findings diat a student's education should not be based upon die property wealdi of his or 
her local district, combined widi passa^ of Proposition 1 3 in 1978, resulted in increased 
centralization of schod funding at die state level Annual statewide ^lending for public 
schools has risen to noore than $20 billion, and die state itself is die overwhehning senior 
parnier in die financial side of this undertaking. It is also die case diat elected officials 
increasingly look to die schools to assist the state in creating and sustaining a productive 
economy and civil society. Thus, die state detemunes die level of available school 
revenues, specifies high school graduation requirements, provides direction on curriculum 
content for students and teachers, and measures student outcooaes duoug^ a large scale 
assessment program and performance review process. 

Despite die increasing prominence of die state, die individual smdent and teacher 
are die ultimate impleooentors and cmisumers ai education policy and, as such, remain at 
the been of die piocess. Similariy, schools, districts and intermediate organizations and 
institutions phiy t vital role in ensuring die effective delivery of education to California's 
more than 4 million stiidents. Widiin diis context, staff devdqnnent policy questims 
assume an enlarged significance. 
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ELEMENTS OF A STATE STAFF DEVFLOPMENT POLICY 

A oon^hensive state vision and policy orientation for staff development should 
include elements such as (1) principles to guide funding decisions, (2) purposes that 
deserve or require sui^xm fixxn the state, (3) governance structures and decisicHi points 
based upon purpose, (4) providers of services based upon expertise, (5) effective 
incentives, and (6) mechanisms of quality assurance and effectiveness. The following 
discussion is intended to assist state and local policy makers and public school 
professionals in improving current arrangements and arriving at a new vision of human 
resource development for educates. 



Guiding Principles Derived from Research and Experience 

One c( this study's fundamental conclusions is that present-day, state-sponsored 
staff develq>ment programs have grown by accretion and, for the most part, are 
unexamined as to their overall goals, modes of delivery, scale of investment, and 
outccxnes. The following principles and guidelines address this conditio and apply to the 
development of a statewide strategic vision for K-12 staff development 

1 . Importance. The major state investment in the quality of education is in the 
salary and odier support provided to educators. By supporting formal staff development, 
the state ensures continued return on its personnel investment That is, staff development is 
not a luxury but an essential element of state suppon for education. Viewed from this 
perspective, an investment of less than two percent in categorical staff develqpment funding 
is modest. 

2. Link to Student Ben^t. The ultimate test of public supported staff development 
activities is the perforaoance of pupils. Intennediate goals, such as improvements in 
teachers* knowledge* skill, or conunitment, shouki be plausibly related to benefits for 
students. The requirement for denx>nstrating the relaticxiship betwem investment and 
boiefit can be satisfied by stand, rds for proposals, annual plans, program evaluations, and 
policy-related research. At the k)cal level, justification for content and form of staff 
develq)mept might rest more surely on proposed benefits to students. 

3. Multiple Purposes. Staff development is not an end in itself; it occurs in the 
service of other important educaticmal purposes. A comprehensive state strategy will 
ackm>wledge the multipte goak diat staff devetopnaent serves and wiU 

assessment of the ''big picture**: what is the goal, how is it related to other goals, by what 
other means is it being pursued, and what priority does it deserve at this time? 
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4. Locus of Control The buiden of improvement is felt most at die classroom and 
school level; the prediqmsition in staff development funding should be in favor of 
discretiraaiy decisis making close to die classroom. The choice to place decision making 
responsibility at levels above die school shodd be detennined by die purpose for die staff 
development and qipropiiate economies of scale for its ddi very . Locus of control should 
reflect die distinctive interests and needs of individual teachers, schools, districts, and die 
state. 

5. Developmental Capital Supplied by the Suae. Such capital should support die 
evolutim of staff devek>pment omitent and strategy diat t^is die best of current research 
and practice and diat makes it availaUe in a cost-effective manner. Bte-maiket forces are 
unlikely to anticqNUe staff development needs fully; therefore, public investment in 
developing selected staff development <rfferings will be needed. Universities, professional 
associatirais, and regional agencies may be in a position to undertake die developmental 
work dut is beycmd die cqiadty of most individual districts. Appnqiriate levels of 
competition among a variety of staff develqnnent provkiers is desirable. 

6. Access to High Quality Sutif Development Services. Access to services should 
not be unfairiy determined by a school distria's geographic locatirai. Regional agencies, 
intermediate between die state and die local school district, are likely to be useful in 
planning for staff develc^ment, undertaking developmental work, maintaining rigorous 
standards, and taking advantage of economies of salt in acquiring and delivering services. 

7. Evaluation. Staff development programs shcuU be qiereted in a manner 
conastmt widi a craitinuum of good practices ranging from ^ipropriate program design, 
duough elassroom reinforeement for die individual participant, to eventual program 
evaluatkn. Program evaluati(xi considerations shoukl be included from die design stage 
forward in order to build a body of knowledge about die cost effectiveness of alternative 
staff development activities. 

Hiese principles pennit a state orientation diat consoLdates staff developnoent widi 
odier crucial educatimial aims, achieves a levd of integration, consistency, and rigor now 
absent, yet preserves flexibility v^ere needed. 

Education poses a particularly oooqilex setting for staff development Educators 
view diemselves as pn>fessi<Hials, implying a hi^ degree of perscHud and coUegial 
responability for continued improvement in knowledge and skill On the odier hand, most 
are empkiyed in bureaucratic settings characterized by hierarchical decision making, where 
orgamzational priorities and norms are most frequendy established above die classroom 
level Hiat, die challenge is to define a staffdevekipment strategy which appropriately 
reoonciks the priorities of bodi die individual profe^ional and die oiganization in ^xluch he 
orshewoiks. These tensions are made even more conqilex by the presence of multiple 
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tevds of authority in education. Pending upon the issue and one's perspective, the state, 
die schod district, and the school can all be seen as the employing organization. 



Multiple Goals for Staff Development 

Staff developomit achieves its impact on students by afTecting the knowledge, skill, 
confidence, and commitments of teachers and administrators and by helping to alter the 
institdtions in which th^ wock. The state can examine its portfolio of ^nded initiatives 
with an eye toward judging the probable contribution that each con^xxient makes to die 
quality of teaching, learning, and school management. As a group, funded initiatives might 
be expected to reflect attention to all of the following goal areas. 

Subjea Matter Knowledge. A teacher's choice about what to teach is a major 
determinant of quality in die dassrcxxn. The breaddi and depdi of subject matter treatment 
in die classroom is contingent on both die preparation of individual teachers and on die 
preparation of faculty groups (departmoits, grade levels) to make appropriate judgments 
about coitmt emphases, materials, and die like. Staff development has typically 
concentrated on die fanner, it might fruitfully expand attenticm to the latter. 

Pedagogical Sophistication. Teaching is much more difiScult dian it often appears 
to diose whose only acquaintance widi it has been as student or perhaps as parent, working 
one-on-one. For exan^le, knowing how to solve a linear equation is quite a different 
matter from knowing how to help 30 adolescents learn to solve diem, or maintaining an 
environment orderly enough to try. Classroom management, techniques for instructional 
planning and delivery, subject-specific pedagogy, and student evaluation all are areas in 
which teachers shouM acquire basic undentandings during their university preparation and 
first few yean of teaching. Staff development contributes to teachers' success by 
increasjig the pace at which beginning teachers move beyond mere survival. Staff 
devdopooent has been heavily wei^ted toward "generic pedagogy"; it might fruitfully 
expand its attention to subject-matter pedagogy, including pedagogy q>propriate to 
interdiscipinary study. 

Orgamzatk>nalO^>adty and Program Quality. Schools appear to dirive when 
teachers are prepared to be effiBctive not only in die dassnxxn but also as members of a 
school-level or disirictwide ftculty. The quality of student teaming is arguably linked to 
die abiliQr of an oiganization to estabUsh values conducive to leaining and to act on diose 
values in oocidiiiitted and oonsisient ways. Staff devdopment has been mariceted laigdy to 
indivkhials; even many "idKxd-based" offerings are simpiy small versions of district 
woricshops in which individuals attend as autonomous individuals. Activities diat have as 
dieir object die in^irovement the oganization lange from Information" sessions diat 
acquaint persons widi rules to intense school ioqnovement initiatives diat strengdien 
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teachers' and admiiiistntors* c^Mcides to make sound progrun choices. An effective state 
strategy migfat profitably foster more of die latter. 

Professional Status and Commitments. The recent move to fiirAerprofessi&nalize 
die ttacfaing occupation has implicadons for state-suppcned professional staff 
development Teachers have been urged to assume greater leqwnsibilities in inducting new 
teachers, assisting one anodier widi classroom innovations, or sharing dieir amimnlntfd 
knowledge and experience. Hiey are given credibility in diese roles by dieir classroom 
experience, but in many crucial ways classroom experience alone is inadequate pieparation 
for cooperation widi cdleagues. A small share of die staff developnoent investment can be 
productively devoted to preparing teachers for effective contributions to die district and the 
profession; as one consequence, a far greater share of die staff development dollar might be 
spent on staff development activities planned and led by teachers. 



Decision Points: Who Controls What Staff Development? 

Listed below is a continuum of decision makers, each of whom has a legitimate role 
in defining and controlling the contents of staff development 

The Individual Teacher or Administrator. The needs and interests of individual 
educators cannot fiiUy be satisfied by die coUective priorities established l>y a school faculty 
or district staff development programs. Individuals have a stake in preserving dieir latitude 
to make individual choices and to receive suppcnt or conqiensation for doing so. 
Individuals also have a stake in die quality and relevance of activities undertaken by a group 
or organization, using public resources and requiring an investtnent of teacher time and 
energy. 

Individuals now make independent choices regarding staff devetopment when diey 
enroll in university courses, or when diey elect some from among many available 
conferences or workshops. Presumably, diey exert influence on larger program choices 
when diey participate in needs assessments or in school-site planning. However, teachers 
and site administrators (die most common "learners") are undeneixesented in die leadership 
of formal staff development Mdi die exception of didr college or university graduate 
prq)aration, teachers* and administrators* personal interests also receive litde direct public 
support. 

Rom a state perqwctive, public funds now subsidize individual choices duough die 
operation <tf die salary schedule and dirough suppoct for gTMiuaie instructioD in public 
universities. Assuming diatdiosefonm of siq>port will reniain stable for the indefinite 
future, die state might dect policy options tfiat expand or lindt individuals* dedsks making 
power. Unrestricted minigrams honor teachen* pieferences while conveying die 
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expectatKMi tfait money v^ill be used diiecdy for the improvraaent of instruction; restricted 
QuniKTints bind the projects moie deiiHy to school- or district-level priorities or place other 
obligations on die lecipi^ts. Vouchers for purchase ot sttff development sendees leave 
teadicrs free to *\oie wi A tfieir feet.^ but serve to peqietuate die fragmented menu of 
activities widi only uncertain connection to instructional assignments. A budget of 
discretionary release time granted to individuals or to groups of teachers retains decision 
making in d^ hands of die consumer but increases the probability diat teachers might 
choose to spend die time working direcdy widi colleagues. 

Each (tf diese options assunies the teacher to be the prioyuy decision-niaki^ 
the selectimi of staff development activities. It makes no assumptions about providen of 
staff development services or the possibility of requirements placed upon teachers 
regarding die nature of staff development Such an arrangement neidier mandates nor 
precluJes teadiers having to meet a minimum sutff development requirement within a 
statutorily or ccmtractually required period Neidier ooes it specify or preclude individual 
teachers being requhed to select all or a part of dieir staff development activities in keepin g 
widi a district- or state*q)ecified objective. HnaUy, die^ opticvis generally a^^ume diat die 
ri^t to decide on staff develqmient is vested equaUy in aU teachers. An dtemative, 
exemplified by die Mentor Tocher and Classroom Teacher Instructional Improvement 
Grants programs, is to commit spedtl resources to those teactiers who in some manner 
have qualified for diem. Such a model is strengdiened bodi instnimentally and politically by 
mechanisms duit ensure that the activities of the few will yield beiefits for many. 

The School The kleas, insights, or materials that con^sr. the content of staff 
development come to life (or not) in die daily work of schools and classrooms. Schools are 
die operatiiig conqxxient of education, where state policies are evratuaUy translated by 
professicxial educators into services for snidents. 

Individual schools must be assumed as the primary unit around which to build a 
strategic vision of staff development Latitude for decision making and access to 
discretionssry funds might reascMUtbly come to schools in larger share dian diey now do in 
wosx districts. The planning and evaluation processes associa t ed widi die School 
Imp rov e m en t nx)grim (SIP) and School Site Staff Devetopment (AB SSI) are well 
grounded in research and esqierience. Thou^ uneven in practice, they nonedieless continue 
to serve as reasonat^e models. A more uniform standard nught be arMeved. 

Tt Jistria as Policy Unit. District pdicies affect die quality and impact of staff 
development They communicaff the value attached to professional development by die 
resources diey invest and by the policies they make governing release tioie, 
develofmient content, staff development budgets and staffing at die school level or central 
office, om-0f<!istria travel and links between staff deveto^^ 
The governing board and the superintendent are die sources of policies and practices duit 
promote or discourage effective staff development 
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In many districts, centralized policy-nuJdng i athority has been matched by 
centnlized control over staff develoimient funds, staff, and activities. Ptoductive 
alternatives on^t be developed by adapting a stance described as 
txoublemaldng and decentralized problem solving/*^ 

Suue Agencies. The assumption here is that public schooling is a plenary function 
of the state, and, tiius, state interests must also be served by staff develc^ment activities. 
State Iqpslative and executive braidi ofiBcials decide 

neeessary to serve these interests and, '«iiou^ anangements witii providers and use of 
appri^iriate incentives, should see diat such ends aiX met Forinstance,inSB 813,the 
tegislatuxe directeJ die Stale Board of Education to adc^ 

required local school districts to ^ipnuse their curriculum every tiuee years against tiiose 

standards. The board also adopts textixN)ks and frame worics c^ 

of die standards; die California Assessnient Rrogrm (CA^ 

developaient of its tneasures of student achievemenL It dius seems only ^^propriate that 

die state provide teadiers and administraton with die wherewithall to be knowledgeable 

about the standards and die contents of items such as the model curriculum. 

Professional Organizations and Associations, Educators, and teachers in particular, 
are increasingly identifying with nomas of professionalism, where the profession itself 
organizes to help induct, support, and police its membership. Through professional 
organizations, teachers and administrators have access to staff development which may not 
be a local priority but which may enhance an individual's capacity for good teaching or 
becoming a school-site leader. 

The assunq)tion here is diat teachers cooperating duough their professional 
organizations, and administrators q)erating similariy, should decide what staff 
develq>ment activities are in the profession's, and presumably schools*, interest and 
arrange for the necessary provision of services. 

Multiple purposes and decision points rqmsenting varied constituencies conq)ose 
the demand side for staff develqment What about die supply side? Who should provide 
staff development and what are die principles for its provision? What incentives should be 
brought to bear to encourage teachers to paiticipate in staff development activities? 



Providers of Services Based Upon Expertise 

The range of institutions an^ individuals capable of providing staff development 
services is remarlcably bnv 1 Moreover, an individual or organization may fall into more 



^Philip Schlechty, Gheens Piofessioaal Development Academy* LouisviUe Public Schools. Personal 
communication. 
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than one category of provider. Nevertheless, certain providers are better positioned to offer 
some services than odiers. It rests upon the state, the district, tfie school, and the individual 
teacher to be intelligent consuniers of staff development 

Academic. This category is comprised primarily of publicly subsidized institutions 
of higher educa»ion. 

Institutional. This is comprised of governmental agencies, local school districts, 
county agencies, specialized organizations (e.g.. Administrator Training Centers), and 
endeavors direcdy sponsored by the State Department of Educations. 

Professional. Staff develops t services are proiided by professional associations 
such as the Associaticm of Califon. >chool Administrators (ACS A), die Califomia 
Federation of Teachers (CFT), and die Califomia Teachers Association (CTA). 

Entrepreneuriol. This category consists cf individuals and organizations driven by 
market forces. Tliey are providers only to the degree to >^ch clients actively seek their 
services. Many private institutions of higher educaticxi fit into diis category, as do a variety 
of private-sector conq[)anies and individual consultants. 



Staff Development Incentives 

There are six major incentives which policy makers can utilize for inducing 
educators to participate in staff devetopment Some will prove more effective than odiers; 
those diat are effective are not necessarily more cosdy. Also, these incentives are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. Many can be combined 

1 . Personal and Professional Success and Satisfaction. The test of professional 
development for teachers is greater success and satisfaction in daily worL Teachers are 
more likely to be attracted to staff development when diey are convinced it will yield 
benefits in dieir work widi students and parents. 

2. Financial Compensation. Financial incentives are offered in two categories: 
current cash awards in die form of stipends or subridies and future salary awards 
conting^t upon aociual of added senoester units of acadeouc credit Experienod 
teachersp-eq)ecially diose widi niore dian 10 years* experience— look for stipends or odicr 
forms of coDq)ensati(Hi for attending formal inservice activities. 

3. Regulatory. It is possible duoughstamte and regulation to require staff 
development participation. Recendy enacted state regulations regarding 150 inservice 
training hours for credential renev^ illustrates the regulatory process. However, given 
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what we know about human oaotivatiQn, die likelihood of incorpoiating staff development 
learning is much greater when intrinsic motivational opportunities are m»rimy^ over 
external regulation. 

4. Peer Pressure. Either through fonxud peer review or through more subtle 
qjproval of (mes peers, professicmals can fiequently be induced to upgrade tfieir skills and 
knowledge. 

5. Performance Discbsure. On an instinitional level, collection and public 
distributiou of infonnatkm about school outcomes may induce professionals to engage in 
various kinds of i m p rov em en t effoits, including staff development Similariy , the increase 
in "public" attention to classroom peifonnance that is attadied to the mentor program and to 
some career ladder plans may stimulate individuals to inqnove Aeir woit. 

6. Market Forces. Advocates of greater client choice in education, ddier through 
vouchers or choice within die public sector, often contend diat under coiiq>etitive 
arrangements faculties would be motivated to inprove fix fear of bsing their customer 
base. 

Policy makers should consider tfute key considerations in designing incentives for 
staff development: 

Hrst, given that access to new ideas is die chief nootivator for staff development 
pardcq)ati(»i, teachers need time and resources both to design and particqMUB in staff 
development within die salaried woikday, without jeopardizing student learning. 
Supporters and critics of current staff devetopment would value time qient visiting other 
classrooms and developing new lessons ddier alone or with odiers. 

The quality of staff development is constrained by the sheer number of demands on 
teacher time. As kmg as the salaried woric day and woric year provide relatively Utde out- 
of-classroom time, die odds in favor of effective staff development are diminished. The 
system's large ocmunitment to instructicmal time mi^t be balanced by areasonable 
commitment to out-of-classroom time devoted to p rogr am planning, evaluating, developing 
die program of study, and improving individual aiid organizational knowledge and skill. 

Second, when teachers invest personal time and resources to coDq>lete course woric 
and advanced degrees, diey do so widi some promise of future gain. Statewide, teachers 
accumulated an average of two semester units during the year-kmg study period. The 

annual salaiy yidd attached 10 a single unit is less dian $90; the downstream coits of ^ 
earned over die life of die teacher fivm one additional seniester unit is qxproximatdy 
$1,400, which when aggregated across all teachers results in a $600 inillion annual 
investment Aldiou^ the cost may qjpear high in ddlar terms, the ftct remains duit die 
letum is quite siiiaU tor indivKfaial teadwrs. and tl.3ir 
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in the sense typically appUed to categcdcBliix>nies. Rather.tfie issue is whether the salary 
advances will be linked to piofessional development in a way that provides clear incentives 
for improving performance. 

Third, the state and local school districts should consider a portfolio of incentives 
fm teacher participaticNi in staff development A well conceived incentive package should 
be pan of an overall staff development plan. Districts need to provide teachers with **access 
to new ideas,"* simultaneously recognizing that not all teachers want to assume leadership 
or ''mentoring" responsibilities, nor do they wish to attend college and university courses. 



Plan for Staff Development in California: An Dlustrative Model 

There is no "cme best system*' for providing staff development Model staff 
devetopment programs do not arrive on the education landscape fiilly functioning. TTiey 
require a purposeful vision, leadershq), susuuned resources, and sufficient time to develop 
a nxxle of operation, gain feedback, and revise procedures. 

What is needed is a policy vehicle and coooplementary set of operational 
arrangements that will accraunodate die multiple purposes and users of staff development 
activities. What structures and regulations can permit education prxrfessionals, schools, 
and 8dKX>l districts to pursue dieir individual and collective staff devetopment goals and 
coincidentally enable the state to achieve its ovenurching objectives for California education? 
Also, whatever this system, it must be sufficiendy flexible to adapt to die cmstanUy 
evolving purposes of schooling. Leadership and conqxromise trmy well be needed to 
design such a system, and almost assuredly it will have to be redesigned periodically. 

A statewide staff develcqnnent plan must make efficient use of scarce resources, yet 
meet a wide variety of individual teacher, school, district, and instituticmal needs. The pi an 
must acknowledge multiple providers of staff develqpment but provide some mechanism 
for coordination among diem. 

laqxxtaittly, die plan must be flexible, to permit education professbnals, schools, 
and districts to pursue bodi individual and collective staff development goals and 
coincidenttdlyenabte die state to achieve its overarching objectives Whatever 
die system, it win have to adq)t to the constandy evolving purposes of schooling. 
However, die flexibility of its design should not require the formation of a new agency or 
institution for each new pdicy initiative. 
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Staff develcx>mhnt in California 



The following illustrative model is a point of dqurture for discussion. 

Schools: The Primary Decision Unit. Staff development might be brought closer to 
Ae dassroom and die school by an increase in discretionary funds available directly to 
schools and a corresponding reducdon in q>lintered categorical funding. A sdK)ol-oriented 
strategy is also bolstered by programs diat equip teachers to teach one anodier, a mentor 
program and a structured, team-based minignuit program both omtribute to such an aim. 

Regional Service Capacity. It is unusual among school districts and even mere 
unusual for individual schools to possess sufiBcient expertise to be aUe to provide all of 
their own insovice education needs. In ahix)st every instance, outside ideas and talents are 
needed. Hie state will also periodically seek to stimulate changes in school and classroom 
practices in keqiing with statewide objectives. As with districts and schools, the state does 
not possess £!1 the necessary resourees for providing staff development to local agencies. 
The result is the need for regimal agendes cqnble of undertaking devdopmental activities 
and serving local districts, schools, and teachers, and, where q>propriate, ccmveying the 
state's interests. 

A variety characteristics are important in arriving at a dedsion about tfie nature of 
regiraial staff devekipment service units. One qiproach to the fonnaticm of such centers 
would be for die state, in cooperation witii school districts and professional organizations 
to conipile a set of cfaarKteristics for regional service providers. These wouU be convened 
into a Request for Proposals (RFP) to encourage potential providers amcmg county offices 
of education, institutirais of higher education, local districts, and private-sector 
organizations, dtiwr singularly or in ccmsortia, to bid. The winner oS the bidding would 
agree to provide die services to a service area for a specified contractual period, e.g., five 
years, after which it could be rtbid. 

University-Based Curriculum Institutes: A Source of Statewide Leadership. There 
are education staff devdopment dimensions that outstrip the ability of regional service 
centers to provide. Specifically, California is sufBciendy large as a state to justify 
pioneering effocu in curriculum devdopment In pan this is alitady underway in projects 
such as the Gdifonia School Leadership Academy, the California Writing Project, and the 
California Matfiematics Project Galifomia's diverse student, teacher, and administrative 
population oouM benefit frnn state investment in similar projects in areas such as history, 
sdenoe, foreign language, and oomputer^assisted instructicm. 

Action Plans and Annual Reports. Each levd of the education system should have 
an action plan and annual iqwrt for ifflprovement Each school should be responsible for 
die devek^ment and continual renewal of a strategic action plan. TUs plan would be a 
component of an annual report, at least a popular verskm of which was distributed to the 
schod's primary clients, parents and pupils, eadi year. Annual reports wouU contain 
descriptions of die school, its faculty, fodlities, administrative and odier personnel, 
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cuxriculum, and mission. Annual repoits would encompass a school's self evaluation, 
whatever honors or awaids it had received, and it would reflect student adiievement on 
statewide nieasures. The stnoegic action plan shouM have a five*yearti^ Yearly 
modificadons would result fiom an annual evaluation of die individual or oif^Kanization's 
perfoncnanoe rdadve to its goals, as well as environmental conditions such as enrollment 
growth or decline, fiiculty retirements, funding alteraticms, and changes in district or state 
curriculum focus. Annual qxlates to the school actlcm plan should devote attention and 
resources 10 staff devdopment The sta£F development cooqxxient should be consistent 
with the schoors five-year development strategy and incorporste trjchers* individual plans, 
district goals, and state goals. If die district or state were initiating a staff development 
effort to furdier one of its objectives^ diis should be reflet 
strategic plan update. Schools could sulmiit their action plan, or at least q>propriie 
components, as a proposal to die state or diwict, or as partial evidence of compliance in 
receiving funding for staff development activ ities. 

The school's strategic plan is a mechanism for encouraging teachers and 
administrators to dunk systematically about die future of their institution, take into accounts 
its current strengths and weaknesses, and plan for its future. In diis process, they should 
incorporate die goals of higher levels of governments, die preferences of their clients, and 
their own prjfessimial judgment No plan sufBces for aU time; dius, strategic planning 
should be a routine and continual process for school self-improvement. 

Eynduadon: AFeedbadcLocp to Shape the Fy^ Regardless of the structural 
means eventuaUy en^>toyed to create and sustain a statewkle strate^ visio 
develqmxnt, a crucial conqxxient of duit vision is die inclusion of requirements for 
appropriate evaluation. Eventually, it is important to know die most cost effective means 
for providing profiessional educators widi die services diat will benefit dieir students . 

There are presendy many occasions when it is difficult or inq)ossible to specify 
direct benefits to students resulting from staff devek^ment paiticq>aticML Given die 
diverrity in student knowledge, ability, and interest in leanung, school and district 
envircmoients, and teacher learning, it is ahnost inqiossiUe to attribute partknilar student 
efifects to teacher particqiation in staff devetopment CcMisequendy, evaluation often must 
stop short of die ultimately desired objective and setde for measures of ccmtent and process 
which have been documented as related ID teadier learning. However, ova time, the state 
shouU give attenticm to die development of evaluation models ^9AM\i can concentrate more 
on measuring changes in teacher perfcmnance as a result staff development Eventually, 
it may be possiUe to have a better understanding of die linkage between staff development, 
teacher poformance, and student achievement 
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